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Selections from the Life of Mary Dudley. 


(Continued from page 178.) 

A service for which my dear mother had long 
been preparing, and which she contemplated 
with awfulness and many fears, now presented 
as the immediate requiring of her great Master, 
and early in the Sixth Month she laid before 
her Monthly Meeting a concern to visit Friends 
in Dunkirk, Guernsey, and some parts of the 
north of England and Scotland, having in pros- 

t to hold meetings also with those not in pro- 
ession with our Society. The trial which it was 
to her affectionate feelings, and the conflicts she 
endured, when thus about to Jeave her husband ' 
and children, are somewhat descrived in the 
following extract from a letter, dated 

“Sixth Month 23rd, 1792. Thy sympathy in 
my present important prospect is truly consol- 
ing, and thy encouragement to follow appre- 
hended duty is strengthening. Ah! my progress 
has indeed been slow, and my experience com- 
paratively small; but how much has it cost my 
nature, yea, almost its destruction, to be in the 
degree I am, loosened from my precious domestic 
ties. When a gracious Master demands the sac- 
rifice of obedience, what struggles do I renewed- 
ly feel to give up all; at this moment I am even 
ready to question whether that faith to which 
all things are possible will be victorious, or 
rather that the small grain will so increase as 
to give the victory.” 

On the first of the Eighth Month she sailed 
from Waterford, being accompanied by her 
dear friends, Elizabeth Pim and Edward Hatton, 
who both felt bound to the service ; respecting 
the accomplishment of which, my dear mother 

writes as follows : 

“Through merciful preservation we 
arrived at Milford about seven o'clock this morn- 
ing, after a very tedious passage. 

ir 5th. We proceeded from Haverfordwest to 
Carmarthen, where, as there was a meeting- 
house belonging to Friends, we ventured to in- 
vite the people to come and sit with us: a little 
solid company attended, and I think there was 
no reason to be dissatisfied with this step. We 
rode on to Llandovery to lodge, and reached 


























Monmouth the next day, called on a family of 
Friends about a mile from the town, who are 
settled in a lonely situation far from meeting, 
and separated from the Society of Friends ; some 
communication in a sitting with them tended 








































to relieve our minds, and I hope sealed some 
profitable instruction on theirs. We went from 
thence to Ross, and finding their Monthly Meet- 
ing was to be held the next day, concluded to 
attend it. Our minds being drawn in Gospel 
love to those not of our Society, notice was cir- 
culated and many came to the meeting, which 
proved a solemn one. E. H. was engaged with 
good authority, and the season ended in humble 
acknowledgment of Divine mercy. We had a 
religious sitting in the family where we lodged, 
and proceeded that evening to Gloucester, where 
we also felt bound to appoint a meeting; and 
though but few attended, it was an open, reliev- 
ing time, affording renewed cause to trust in the 
never-failing arm of saving strength. 

“ We reached Buford the evening of the 9th, 
and were affectionately received at the hospita- 
ble dwelling of Thomas Huntley. In religious 
retirement after supper, we were refreshed to- 
gether, and felt a little of that fellowship which 
is with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ. 
We had a season of religious worship next morn- 
ing with the boys in their school room, and 
afterwards proceeded to High Wycomb, where 
we arrived just as Friends were going to a meet- 
ing held at seven in the evening on that day of 
the week ; it was a solid time, the number atign- 
ding not jlarge. Here I met with my old com- 
panion Adey Bellamy, who took me to his house, 
and with his wife, a valuable religious woman, 
lodged and entertained us most kindly. 

“11th. After breakfast we went to see our 
friend Mary Green, and her three daughters, 
where we were favored with an opportunity the 
most refreshing and strengthening to my poor 
mind, of any we have had since leaving Water- 
ford. A. B. supplicated, and after some com- 
munications in the line of ministry, his wife re- 
vived the language of David, ‘ Surely merey and 
goodness hath followed me all the days of my 
life” &c., when our valuable friend M. G., with 
whom much sympathy was felt, made humble 
acknowledgment of the mercy renewedly ex- 
tended to her; after which another return of 
prepared praise closed this memorable season, 
wherein it seemed to me such food was gracious- 
ly handed, as might be gone in the strength of 
many days, and our spirits were bowed in thank- 
fulness to the Lord. We left this place in peace- 
ful serenity, and reached London to tea, being 
cordially received at my dear friend J. Eliot’s. 

“12th. Attended Westminster meeting, which 
was to my feelings a low season, though E. H. 
was well concerned in testimony. The after- 
noon meeting was wholly silent, but I thought 
inward travail was got to, which it is a favor to 
be willing to abide under, even a state where 
the seed can be profitably visited and interceded 
for ; believing that in this situation groans which 

sannot be uttered, reach the sacred ear. 


life—renewed willingness to suffer. 





My 
mind was instructed in these seasons, as well as 
in a time of retirement at our lodgings, in the 
evening, and though my lips were closed in this 
city, I was in degree thankful for one sense of 


“13th. After attending the Morning Meet- 


ing, where our certificates were read, we appre- 
hended ourselves clear of London, and left it 
about four o’clock, accompanied by John Eliot 
and John Bevans. 
that evening, and not feeling easy to proceed 
without having a meeting there, one was ap- 
pointed for next morning. This through Divine 
favor, proved a season of considerable relief; 
it was wholly confined to Friends, and I believe 
properly so, as it appeared a visit to our fellow 
members, who are sometimes deprived of their 
portion when others are present. Many Friends 
dined with us, at William Rickman’s, and a 
solemn season afterwards crowned this labor of 
love. We proceeded to Dover that night, where, 
though not arriving until past ten o’clock, we 
were hospitably received at Richard Baker’s. 


Arrived at Rochester late 


“We found that our dear friends Martha 


Routh and Christiana Hustler, were daily ex- 
pected from Dunkirk, and that a vessel was 
likely to sail for that place in the morning. We 
had before thought only of Calais, but R. B. re- 
commending this, in preference, we changed 
our original intention, and set sail on Fourth- 
day morning the 12th, with a favorable breeze, 
but this soon slackened, so that we were about 
twelve hours on sea, and suffered much from 
sickness. 
when we got into harbor, we were obliged to re- 
main on board all night. On reaching the house 
of our kind friend William Rotch, next morn- 
ing, we found it was their usual meeting day ; 
but not feeling ourselves equal to sitting down 
profitably, so soon after a voyage, it was deferred 
to six in the evening, when we assembled, and 
though but a small number, it felt a time of so- 
lemnity. 


The gates of the town being shut 


“On conferring together next morning, it 


seemed consonant to all our feelings to sit with 
the few families, and we began at that of our 
kind host, with whom, his wife and two daugh- 
ters, we were favored to feel spiritual refresh- 
ment. 


“In proceeding with this engagement, much 


exercise attended, and the truth of the Scripture 
assertion was sensibly enforced, ‘ ye have need 
of patience:’ but I had afresh to consider that 


it is part of the laborer’s business to break up 
the fallow ground, as well as to sow the seed ; 
this is the hardest portion of the work, but the 
servant is not to choose. It is enough for the 
servant to be as his Master, and the disciple as 
his Lord. May I increasingly learn this salu- 
tary lesson, for I am far behind my fellow la- 
borers in the glorious work. 

“ First-day, the 19th. Our meeting this morn- 
ing was attended by a few others besides Friends, 
and through the extension of Divine regard, 
proved solemn ; holy help being afforded to visit 
the different states of the people to some relief, 
and I trust profit. In the evening, at our lodg- 
ing, a memorable season crowned this day, so 
that it was indeed measurably known that 
through continued mercy the outgoings of the 
morning and the evening rejoice. 

“20th. After the last family sitting an ex- 
ercise which had attended my mind since com- 
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ing here, became so heavy that I mentioned to 
my companions the view of having a meeting 
with the inhabitants of this place; they en- 
couraged me, but did not appear to be them- 
selves, under the weight of it. This tried my 
faith, and on speaking to our dear friend Wil- 
liam Rotch, he expressed some fear that owing 
to the present state of public affairs it would not 
be of much advantage. Having moved so far, 
I felt relieved, and willing either to give the 
matter wholly up, or to yield to it in the morn- 
ing, should the pressure continue. After sup- 
per, a very solemn season ensuing, wherein ac- 
cess was mercifully afforded to the throne of 
Divine grace, and renewed strength experienced, 
we again conferred on the subject, and con- 
cluded to appoint a meeting, and though the 
number attending was but small, it proved a 
season owned by the liberty of the Gospel. E. 
Hatton was early engaged with good authority 
on the testimony concerning our Saviour, ‘In 
Him was life, and the life was the light of 
men :’ E. Pim followed acceptably, and strength 
was afterwards afforded for one of the poorest 
to be engaged in the service of a gracious 
Master, who was pleased mercifully to help 
while advocating his cause. 

“At the close of this meeting, the members 
of our Society were requested to remain; and 
we had to recommend an attention to some 
points which seemed overlooked by Friends in 
this place, and to encourage to deep watchful- 
ness lest the testimony of Truth might fali ; also 
to strengthen the hands of those concerned for 
its support : this felt a solemn conclusion to our 
visit here, and my mind was favored with a 
sense of calmness and relief. 

“ Apprehending that liberty was now given 
to proceed, we prepared for doing so, and just 
before separating, the feeling of Divine love 
sweetly cemented our spirits, under which a 
fresh salutation arose to several present, and 
solemn acknowledgment of the Lord’s unfail- 
ing mercy was made; under which covering, 
and the evidence of solid peace, we parted with 
this dear family. There were, besides the house- 
hold, several at this last opportunity for whom 
travail of soul had been experienced, that they 
might abide under the softening influence of 
heavenly love, and submit to the holy discipline 
of the cross. 

“ Benjamin Rotch accompanied us to Calais, 
where we were detained two days by unfavora- 
ble wind ; a trial of patience, feeling anxious to 
get forward. 

“24th. We embarked from Calais about four 
o'clock in the afternoon, and had a sick passage 
of eight hours; landing at Dover, I trust with 
thankful hearts, and were again affectionately 
received at our kind friend Richard Baker’s. 

“26th. Attended the usual meeting, which 
was an exercising time: the life of religion 
being so low that suffering with the oppressed 
seed was our portion. My companions were 
well engaged, and I was drawn to supplicate 
for the church in her wilderness state, faith 
being mercifully afforded to trust that she will 
yet be brought forth: this I felt to be a renewed 
favor from the Divine hand. 

(To be continued.) 





















































































“I strongly recommend a frequent perusal 
of the Holy Scriptures; they afford instruction 
and consolation to the seeking mind. The reve- 
lation of these sacred truths very much depends 
on the state of mind in which we read them. I 
have derived unspeakable advantage, and many 
times my mind has felt comfort, from an early 
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acquaintance with them, which makes me de- 
sirous that all may cherish a partiality for read- 
ing them: I well know their real value—Be 
frequently in the practice of retiring and wait- 
ing on the Lord; seek his counsel as your only 
sure guide through life; it will enable you to 
pursue the necessary avocations you may be 
engaged in.—Live loose to the fleeting things 
of time; place not your affections on sensual 
pleasures ; let the Almighty Father of the uni- 
verse, the Saviour and Redeemer of mankind, 
be your first love ; give Him the greatest room 
in your hearts, allow Him to come in and abide 
with you ; may you never reject the tender visi- 
tations of Divine love, nor spurn the gentle re- 
proofs and admonitions of unerring wisdom, 
which can only lead you in the right path ;— 
be not ashamed to acknowledge the Lord in all 
your ways.”—Margaret Jackson. 


ocean, only this is of waving grass instead of 
rolling waters. The luxuriance everywhere jg 
almost intoxicating. Occasionally there were 
tilled fields, and in every case, the wheat, oats 
or corn was of the most excellent quality. We 
passed many enclosures that kept within bounds 
vast herds of cattle. Splendid creatures they 
were too, preparing for the Chicago and Kanggs 
City market. 

Whenever we came upon an eminence, the 
view was indescribably lovely, and the air that 
blows over the rolling prairies is soft and balm 
almost as balmy as that of Nantucket, and the 
flowers scarcely less lovely. 

All along on our left the forests that follow 
the course of the Spring River could plainly be 
seen, and finally they were joined from our right 
by those of the Neosho, until the whole region 
became densely wooded. Through this we drove 
for some time, until we reached a turn in the 
road, and there before us was “ Nancy’s!” Yes, 
it was true. We were really at our journey’s 
end, and my curiosity was unbounded to find 
out what a real Indian home would be like, I 
felt certain from the first that I should find it 
clean, for aunty had lived with her for years, 
and was as particular on that score as I dare be, 
still I had never seen inside, and I was curious, 
Nancy, herself, came to the gate to meet us, 
She is a large, fine looking woman, dignified in 
her manner, and reserved as most of her people 
are. The house stands in the midst of a large 
yard, surrounded bya high railfence. Unlike 
most other Indian homes we have seen, it has a 
gate on each side, so one need not climb the 
fence. 

The house itself is of log, with a large porch 
front and back. It contains two rooms down 
stairs, and two attic rooms above. After the 
closest scrutiny I find it all scrupulously clean. 
One of the upper apartments proved a very 
comfortable sleeping room, it being still almost 
as aunty left it several years ago, and we felt 
ourselves at home in it at once. 

When supper was announced we found it 
served in the wide porch. The butter, milk 
and cream looked so tempting I felt sure other 
things would be right all through our stay. We 
were provided with not only the necessities but 
many of the luxuries of life. Her vegetables 
came fresh from the garden close by, and her 
young chickens—well, I need say no more, and 
only have mentioned these things because I had 
some fears about the table myself. 

In the woods by the house, a delicious spring 
of clear, cool water bubbles up, and from it runs 
a sparkling stream. Over this stream her spring 
house is built, and after my. first visit I no 
longer marvelled at her butter and cream. I 
have at my disposal one of the prettiest ponies, 
“ Johnnie,” whose pace is the very poetry of 
motion, and whose gallop is, to say the least, 
highly exhilarating. Then there are two beauti- 
ful dogs that follow me wherever I go. The road 
winds in such a delightfully aimless way, that 
you may go miles and miles without seeing any 
one or coming to anything in particular. 

The grandest primeval forests stretch out on 
three sides from the yard around Nancy’s house, 
while to the north extend her goodly acres. She 
has 160 in all, since the allotment of the land, 
and about half of them cleared. Splendid crops 
of wheat and corn grow upon them, and a very 
fine orchard containing several hundred trees, 
gives her an abundance of fruit. 

On the afternoon of the day following our at 
rival, Nancy and I started for Grand River P.O. 
Nellie was slow, and as the day was hot, we let 





For “THE FRIEND.” 
Extracts From Letters Written During a Sum- 
mer Holiday Trip. 

On the 20th of Sixth Month, my aunt and I 
left Baxter Springs, duly equipped for a two 
weeks sojourn in the Indian Territory. The 
same horse and buggy that for so many years 
had carried her from house to house, visiting 
the sick and afflicted Indians, was now at our 
disposal, having been sent up for that purpose 
a few days before. 

We left early, for though our destination was 
only twenty miles from Baxter, it was part of 
aunty’s plan to be present at a Quapaw coun- 
cil, that was to meet at the house of the chief. 
She was greatly exercised over a bill that has 
been gotten up by the white people here in 
their own interests, about which the council! met. 
Slee hoped to be able to induce them not to ac- 
cept of it. Many of their friends in Baxter were 
likewise concerned, for so far the impenetrable 
stupidity of the tribe (and they are the most 
backward of any in this agency), had prevented 
their seeing that it was contrary to their inter- 
ests. We reached the house in good time. A 
drove of horses roamed at will about the place. 
Soon the Indians began to gather; they came 
on horseback and in wagons, and met together 
under the spreading trees. Aunty talked to 
them through an interpreter, with what result 
time will show. 

I am ashamed to say that I took a nap in the 
carriage while they were talking, but wakened 
sufficiently before it was over to secure a photo- 
graph of them. One of the group, Buffalo Calf, 
I had seen before in Baxter Springs. Many of 
the Indians had come to town that day bring- 
ing bead work, bows and arrows, etc., to sell, 
hoping to raise sufficient funds to attend a trav- 
elling show then stopping in the place. 

I was particularly attracted to Buffalo, for 
he, still clinging to the tastes of his ancestors, 
was gorgeously decorated with scarlet ribbon 
and feathers. Gladly he consented to stand for 
me, and as I pulled the magazine out to let the 
plate drop and expose a fresh one, he walked 
up confidently, holding out his hand and ex- 
pecting, of course, to see himself at once re-pro- 
duced, and life size no doubt. I satisfied him, 
however, by promising him a copy if it was 
good. I gave him two at the council, and he 
was evidently gratified, for he stuck one on each 
side of his hat, and marched away, the admired 
and envied of all his fellows. 

Aunty having relieved her mind was com- 
fortable to proceed and enjoy the rare beauty 
of the scenery. Qh, the prairies are lovely ! 
They give exactly the effect of a boundless 
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her choose her own gait. We had to ford Spring 
River. It is a beautiful stream, about one- 
ighth of a mile wide at this place, densely 
wooded on both sides. Giant elms and syca- 
mores lean fur over the water; magnificent they 
are in their native glory, undesecrated as yet 
by the ruthless hand of man. It requires an 
experienced person to ford the river in safety, 
but I felt no fears with my Indian guide. We 

sed amid stream, with the water flowing 
through the bottom of the buggy, while I took 
a photograph. Two or three miles more brought 
us at last past the Governmeut School build- 
ings, and on to the P. O. that rejoices in such a 
high sounding name, and the no less pompous 

master glories in that of Napoleon! I 
pged to secure a photograph as the contrast 
was so great between the low log structure and 
its pretentious appellation, but alas, the sun was 
obscured by a cloud that hitherto had been al- 
most unnoticed, but which to our dismay we saw 
rapidly climbing the sky. Not only this, but 
rumblings of distant thunder warned us of an 
approaching storm. Eager to reach the ford 
before it broke, Nancy proposed a short cut, 
of which she knew, thinking so to save time, 
which in the end proved the truth of the pro- 
verb that, “ the longest way round is the short- 
est way home ; for after driving along a dark, 
narrow trail, that took us over stumps, stones 
and fallen trees, we came to the verge of a deep 
ravine that must be crossed, and behold the 
bridge, a rickety concern at best, was down! It 
was so dark by this time that Nancy was walk- 
ing ahead to see if the road was passable. Vivid 
lightning flashed about us, and the thunder 
echoed among the hills, so that our position was 
scarcely enviable. No time was to be lost, how- 
ever, 80 in some way, though how I can never 
tell, we turned around and retraced our steps 
until we came to a rail fence. This we tore 
down. While in the act an Indian came gal- 
loping up to us, and though I had feared other- 
wise, he leaped from his horse and _ politely 
offered to put it up, at the same time assuring 
us we could reach the road beyond. Gratefully 
we found ourselves at the ford. I shall never 
forget that crossing. It was now past sunset, 
and the dark outlines of the wooded banks of 
the river were set against the still darker sky, 
which was continually illuminated with the 
lightning flashea Unused as I was to fording, 
the sensation was a fearful one, for the rapidly 
flowing current made us seem to be hopelessly 
drifting up stream. At last we were over, and 
Nellie who seemed to realize the position, soon 
landed us at home. We were scarcely inside, 
when the storm broke, and such a night as it 
was! “Iwas a novel feeling to lie in a cabin 
attic and hear the rain beat, it seemed on our 
very heads; and the lightning and thunder all 
made it fearfully grand. 

A beautiful day followed this stormy night, 
and aunty and I took advantage of it to visit 
a0 Indian friend who lived near. I was not at 
all prepared to find what I did, a refined, cul- 
tivated woman, who had lived most of her life 
in a city, and was in every way a superior per- 
son. We spent a day and night with her really 
delightfully, and then accompanied her on a 
visit to the Government School, and were de- 
lighted with the beautiful arrangement every- 
Where. From here we went to another well 
kept Indian home, and in the evening attended 
& reception of the Government employees, held 
at the house of the Agent. 

Aunty had so impressed me with the fact that 
Ishould see no one, that my wardrobe limited 


me to appearing in a last year’s boating suit. 
However, I did not allow that to spoil my 
pleasure, for the several hundred guests that 
gathered in the beautifully lighted grounds 
about the Agency were interested in their work, 
and I learned from different ones a great deal 
about the Indian question. The Agent told me 
that he thought within two years time this whole 
Agency could be done away with, and the 
Indians be made citizens. 
thing for some of the more progressive among 
them, but for most, the end will inevitably be 
absolute penury, for they are mostly so lazy and 
hire their farms to a poor class of whites, and 
they of course take advantage of them in every 
way they can. 


We found a delightful family there. 
band, a Friend from Maine, was thoroughly 
educated and his wife, whom he had lately mar- 
ried, had always lived and worked among the 
Indians. 
Fifteen years ago they were brought from Ore- 
gon in chains, and were one of the most warlike 
tribes, but now they seem quiet and peaceable 
and even contented with their lot. 


always glad of an excuse, celebrated it in typi- 
cal fashion—that is, by having a barbecue. 
Anxious to be present on such an occasion, I 
gladly consented to accompany Nancy to Miami, 
a little village on the edge of the agency, where 
the celebration was to take place. About twelve 
hundred persons we found assembled in a large 
grove, where a brass band and all sorts of penny 
shows were helping on the fun. 
Indians were gorgeously decorated for the occa- 
sion. 
bright yellow, green and blue in some cases 
satisfied them. 
a barbecue is, and I naturally suppose you to 
be as ignorant as I was myself. 
trench from eight to ten feet deep, according to 
the size of the animal to be barbecued, and line 
the inside with stones. 
wood, and burn it until it is a mass of live cvals. 
Then they run poles through the animal pre- 
pared for roasting, resting them upon the sides 
of the trench. Over this they build a gable of 
rails, covering heavily with damp straw. Upon 
this they again pile earth and allow it to roast 
(so I was told) for two or three days. They say 
the meat is delicious, but I did not indulge in 
any. 

































This may be a good 


Ve spent First-day at the Modoc Mission. 


The hus- 


These Modocs interested me greatly. 


Second-day was the Fourth, and the Indians, 


Many of the 
Red was the predominating color, but 
But I have not told you what 


They dig a 


Upon this they pile 


A large platform was being erected in the 


woods preparative to a dance in the evening, 
but we did not stay to see it, for I had some 
work to do at home. 
exposed plates and I wished to develop them 


My camera was full of 


that night. I had been prospecting for a place 
where I could fix a dark room, and had deter- 
mined upon a corner of the spring-house. The 
cracks between the logs were so large that even 
at night a great deal must be done to make it 
entirely dark, so [ spent an hour or more in 
carrying down every available article for hang- 
ings and coverings. Rag carpet, blankets, 
shawls and most of my personal wardrobe, by 
means of tacks, stones and sticks, were made to 
answer the purpose, and having prepared my 
chemicals and all things being ready I anxiously 
awaited the night. Somehow, during my pre- 
parations it did not occur to me that the spring- 
house, situated as it is in a woods and some dis- 
tance from the house, would be a less attractive 
spot during the night, than it was in the day- 
time ; however it turned out that, when occupied 
in my cell, such visions of rattlesnakes, scorpions 


and centipedes—with all which the territory 
swarms—filled my mind that I too much hur- 
ried my work and so spoiled many of my nega- 
tives. 
or all of these creatures were nocturnal in their 
habits, there seemed no reason to me then why 
they should not be all about me. Almost every 
time I moved I managed to step upon a loose 
board, which immediately sprang high into the 
air at one end and descended low into the soft 
ooze at the other. 
until nearly midnight, and then making my 
plates, carried them to tbe house and carefully 
ranged them on a table, leaning one edge against 
the wall. j 
with the gelatine face out. 
my dismay, I found each covered with a thick 
coating of fine saw-dust—some nocturnal beast 
had been boring in the logs above—so that all 
those not spoiled in the developing, now came 
up to the proper standard for amateur work. 


I did not stop to consider whether any 


I kept at my post, however, 


In my wisdom I placed every one 
In the morning, to 


I must not leave this description of our Indian 


home without mentioning one incident, which 
interested me greatly, showing as it does that 
the Indian has not yet learned all that his civil- 
ized neighbors can teach him, in that he still 
feels himself one with the wild animals about 


him and not their natural born enemies. Upon 


the dressing-table that stands between our two 
windows (both of which are innocent of sash) is 
a box with a curtain. 


Inside this a pair of 
wrens have built their nest. The mother bird 


sits there most of the time, while her mate flits 
about and brings her fvod. 


He does not seem 
to mind us a bit, but comes to the table as we 


stand by, and hops around, turning his cunning 


little head to one side, and looking up in the 


sauciest manner possible, and treats us exactly 


as poachers, and, I dare say, has watched our 
preparations for to-morrow’s departure with 
genuine pleasure. I, however, feel far other- 
wise, and would gladly prolong our stay, but 
Colorado lies before me, and though nothing in 
the future seems so delightful as the present, I 
know I shall soon cease to regret, because I shall 
have no time for it. I took my last gallop on 
Johnnie to-day, and to-morrow our drive home 
will be our last trip in the Territory. My next 
will be from Colorado Springs—so farewell for 


the present. 
(To be continued.) 


Extracts from the Diary of Louis Taber. 
(Continued from page 180.) 

Fifth Month, 1862.—At our Quarterly Meet- 
ing, a year since, I was led strongly to desire, 
if not secretly to petition, that the spirit of 
supplication might be poured upon us, and rest 
on some of our ministers. Ann Branson, whom 
I never remember having heard in prayer be- 
fore, appeared fervently in that exercise, and at 
considerable length. My desires were answered. 

Seventh Month.—A committee of our school 
district waited on me asking my subscription to 
the Bounty Fund. They said I must head the 
list with $100, and would not be denied, telling 
me others of our Society had subscribed, and 
nearly all would contribute. I assured them 
that if every one besides should contribute, I 
could not. Addressing one of them, a serious 
man and a professor, 1 told him he could un- 
derstand my conscientious scruples. This was 
a matter between my Maker and myself, for 
which I was not to be finally accountable to 
man. That I could not resort to arms in self- 
defence, or countenance or encourage others in 
so doing, and that I could as soon part with my 
right hand as sign their paper for that purpose, 
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—_— 
for I could never again expect to enjoy peace | mained and Gedaliah was slain by the treach-| bution. Very dry weather and the stock suf 
of mind, unless through repentance and for-|ery of Ishmael. Let us hope her labors will | fering. 
giveness for my error. He admitted I was sin-| not be lost. 15th.—Our three older children have ‘Tis a lo 


cere, but said, “ How different it is with me. I] Twelfth Month—Every few days we are 
believe I am doing God’s service!” Perhaps he| grieved and sickened by the details of carnage 
will be excused. We must not limit the mercy | and slaughter. More than 100,000 lives have 
of God. already been sacrificed, spreading mourning and 

Ninth Month.—Our brother and sister, Silas} lamentation over the land, and the nation is 
and Anna Taber, and their eldest children | burdened with a debt little short of a thousand 
Mary and Reuben, also our cousins Jesse and | millions. What a dreadful abitrament and deso- 
Cynthia Harkness, attended their Yearly Meet-| lating scourge is war! It is hoped the Presi- 
ing, the former making their home with us. We] dent’s anticipated proclamation of emancipa- 
were pleased with their company, and our re-| tion will have a favorable effect in hastening 
gret was mutual that we could not meet together | the crisis, which cannot very long be delayed. 
and worship the one only and true God at the} Freedom will be a blessed boon. By terrible 
same altar. O, the heartburnings and the heart- | things in righteousness is the Lord visiting this 
breakings of these separations! I cannot think | people for our great national sins; our forget- 
they were in the ordering of Divine Wisdom. | fulness of Him; our injustice to the aborigines ; 

Tenth Month.—The Yearly Meeting has been | our wicked war with Mexico; but most of all 
about as largely attended as usual. Some pro- | for our injustice and cruelty to the poor, help- 
gress was made in the right direction. A tol-| less bondsmen of the African race. He is still 
erable degree of unity and condescension were | able to make the wrath of man to praise Him- 
manifested. Three meetingsestablished in lowa. | and “ the remainder of wrath ” He will restrain. 


to the Boarding School for the winter session, And joy 
leaving us rather lonely. Tee 
Twelfth Month.—Our meeting at Short Creek = rhe. 
is laid down, and we will goto Harrisville. The With re 
other meeting was laid down previously, and | The wa! 
there is now no meeting where a large one wag And the 
formerly held. Such has been the fruits of the And ha! 
division here. Our Monthly Meeting is held at Were e' 
Harrisville. Most of our members here arg | See him 
moving to other places. Inthe t 
This wicked, wasteful civil war is still waged en 
with no abatement of its enormities and appar- | And th 
ently little approximation to its end. A fearn | She’sb 
ful alternative is war, a terrible arbitrament the Oh 
sword! We have not yet drunk to the d In an 
“the cup of trembling;”’ the measure of our They b 
national calamities is not full. The slave is not And fil 
yet free. Many of our promising young mea But sec 
either enlist or are drafted, not a few of whom he 
will never return home, or if they do, will be . 































Some were dissatisfied, and a committee was ap- | We are our own executioners, chastening each | maimed and disabled for life. There is an 4 a 
pointed to examine the proceedings. Six hundred | other as with a rod of iron, for our iniquity, in | abundance of suffering and destitution among | His he 
dollars were raised to liquidate the Boarding | which the North has participated, though not | the liberated slaves, and Friends have contrib- fas 
School debt. The School Committee made a] in an equal degree, by the passage of unjust | uted quite liberally for their relief. But th 
favorable report. laws, by compromise with the South, and by| First Month, 1864.—The year opened unusu- Alas 1 

Five hundred copies of the memoir of Maria | purchasing and using the products of unpaid | ally cold; the temperature being from ten de That | 
Hall were directed to be printed. I believe our | toil. The children of Israel were in bondage | grees to twenty and even thirty below zero, in O why 
Yearly Meeting will be sustained if its members | in Egypt nearly four hundred years. The Afri-] some places, accompanied in the west with a saa 
are faithful. can has been almost two-and-a-half centuries | heavy snow storm blocking the roads, and oc No m 

Eleventh Month.—Father has had a merci-| in slavery in America. The Israelites were led | casioning great suffering and some deaths. Resou 


ful escape from a sudden and fearful death, His | out of Egypt with a mighty Hand and an out-| Second Month 16th.—Sudden cold. Below For w 


horse stumbled and fell, throwing him off, with | stretched arm into the Promised Land. Sla-| zero. Quarterly Meeting to-morrow at Flushing, me 
one foot in the stirrup. The horse was fright-| very must yet be abolished, though through 


None of us expect to attend. My health con- Deere 

















ened and dragged him two or three rods, when | carnage and bloodshed in this country and | tinues unusually good for the winter season. I For 8 
the top of his boot parted across the instep and | throughout the civilized world, and that detest- | try to avoid exposure. Can seldom get to meet- Doth 
released him. We all thought it providential, | alle traffic in human flesh, the Slave Trade, | ing now, which is a privation. But ¢ 
and felt truly grateful for his continued preser- | broken up, and its place supplied by peaceful| Eighth Month 14th—We have a prospect of Asa. 
vation. commerce. leaving home in a few days to pay a visit to our Wha 

The children and myself attended the funeral | The Southern States will unquestionably fail | relatives and friends in Iowa. The prospect of With 
of Ann Taylor, held at Short Creek. It was | in their wicked scheme of establishing a great | leaving our children feels trying, but believing Ag 
very large and there were many communications. | oligarchy based upon the system of slavery, to | it is right for us to make the attempt, we are Deel 
Before the close I felt constrained to stand up| include Mexico, the central American States, | enabled to commit ourselves and them into the And 
and add nearly as follows: “ Since we have been | and the West Indies. Their monopoly of cotton | hands of the Lord to his care and keeping. Ow 
thus assembled on this solemn occasion which | and sugar will be broken up, and other lands | Earnest are our petitions that He will both pre- The 
needs no language from the lips of mortal man | opened up for the cultivation of these staples, | serve our little family at home, and us on our Owl 
to make it more impressive unto us, a voice, | thus extending the sphere of legitimate and be- | way, that we may get along safely, and find all Shor 
almost as from the dead unto the living has|neficent commerce over the world. We are | well on our return home. O th 
been sounded in the ear of my soul. I have] pained and astonished at this terrible murder-| Hickory Grove, Ninth Month 2ist.—At their ps 
been made to remember that the early and | ous fratricidal warfare ; but we can be little less | Monthly Meeting was led to speak of the Jew- = 


chosen companion of this dear aged departed | astonished at the grand result, which in the 
sister, laid down his life in a distant land, in the | hands of an overruling Providence it is destined 
service and in the cause of his Master and his| to be a means of accomplishing in the earth. 


ish captivity, and of Esther and Mordecai, en- 
larging on it and applying it to our condition. 
In the meeting for business—alluded to the 




























Lord.* He being dead yet speaketh to the liv-| Truly the Lord still reigneth, not only in the | peaceable nature and kingdom of Jesus, adding g 
ing, and may a like degree of faithfulness be | armies of Heaven but in the kingdoms of men. | that though we should be cast into the burning late 
ours, and each individual of us made willing to | In his name let all his confiding children trust. | fiery furnace, yet One like unto the Son of God be 
lay down all our earthly crowns at the feet of| Ninth Month, 1863—Some of our relatives | would be found standing in our midst and the wri 
our dear Redeemer, made willing also if need | and friends in attendance at their Yearly Meet- | smell of fire would not be permitted to pass upon | ’ 
be to lay down these natural lives for the testi- | ing visited us. They spoke of their meeting as | our garments. gat 
mony of Jesus and in the service of our Lord. | being larger, better, and more interesting, than| Tenth Month 15th, Coal Creek, Keokuk Co— pre 

And this was the language which seemed to be | some previous years. If the truth can only be} Mid-week Meeting. A number absent and a low see 
addressed to every soul now present: “‘ Be thou | served, and pure and undefiled religion pro-| time. One Friend had a little offering. I felt obj 
faithful unto death and I will give thee a crown | moted, all of us ought to rejoice. peaceful, but would have been glad to see a get gor 
of life.” Tenth Month.—Our Yearly Meeting was as| eral attendance. If found faithful they would be for 

Ann Branson called on us and had a religi-| large as usual. A much greater degree of har- | blest. qu 
ous opportunity. She addressed the children | mony prevailed. (To be continued.) cle 
very appropriately, after which she addressed| A little progress appeared to be made afford- a 
us, having much to offer, by way of warning | ing encouragement to persevere. But therewas| MeEn have commonly thought, that to pre int 
and also of encouragement. Encouraging us| no correspondence, and but one minister in | serve the godly in worldly peace and prosperity, re 
to stand faithful in the Truth and having done | attendance from Philadelphia—Lydia B. Kite. | is to preserve the church; whereas to preserve wth 
all tostand. She knew there were many discour- | There may be less earnestness and devotion, but | them in faith, hope, love, in unison and com- all 
agements and spoke of the times when the Jews| there is certainly more apparent consistency | munion with Christ and the Father, in and ne 








were captives in Babylon, and a few only re-| amongst us. But let none forget, “with what| through the Spirit, this only is to preserve the 



















judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged.” The| Church, and this oftentimes is better done by ai 
* Jonathan Taylor died in Ireland in 1832, while | Boarding School debt is liquidated. Jacob | Christ, whose work only it is, in affliction tham en 
on a religious visit. Branson’s memorial is to be printed for distri- | prosperity — W. Dell. Pt 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
THE SACRIPICE. 


Tis a lovely day and the sun shines fair, 
And joy and beauty seem everywhere ; 
Thesky is blue and the air is warm, 

And Spring is decking the cold earth’s form 
Jn royal mantle of emerald green, 

With roses and daisies woven between. 

The waters laugh in the rippling rill, 

And the lambkins frisk o’er vale and hill. 


And hark to the sound of that beautiful bird! 
Were ever such notes of melody heard? 

See him plume his feathers and soar away 
Inthe broad expanse of this beautiful day. 
And now he returns, for his nest is nigh, 

Do see it and listen, the nestlings cry ! 

And there is the faithful fond little mate, 
She’s brooding o’er all in true motherly state. 


0 happy indeed is this household small, 

In the cozy nest in the tree-top tall ; 

They bill and coo in their own sweet way, 

And fill the air with their roundelay. 

But see! he falls from his bough on high, 

Falls fluttering down to gasp and die! 

The red blood flows from his quivering throat, 
No more may he warble his musical note. 


His mate and his nestlings shall see him no more, 
Nor hear hls sweet voice that rejoiced them before ; 
Their grief and their anguish no mortal eye sees, 
But the Father in Heaven takes notice of these. 
Alas little birdies! but oh tell me why 

That beautiful bird quit his singing to die! 

Owhy did that boy with his dangerous gun 

Destroy the sweet life of that innocent one? 


No more shall that voice in melodious praise 
Resound o’er the valleys on bright summer days. 
For what is such sacrifice, needless and wrong 

Of joyous liberty, motion and song? 

Tis pride of the heart! the lust of the eye! 
Decreeing that millions of songsters shall die; 
For sweet gentle woman to add to her charms 
Doth covet the beauty of cold lifeless forms. 


But O! who can love so sad a thing 

Asa cold, dead bird with a wounded wing ! 

What joy do you feel in your flaunting pride 

With a dead bird pinned to your bonnet’s side? 

OQ woman beware! For our Father in Heaven 

Whose wonderful kindness these creatures hath given 
Declared his compassion for great and for small, 

And notices even the sparrow bird’s fall. 


0 will he not miss their sweet songs of praise, 
Their fluttering plumes and aerial grace? 

0 what if the blood that is shed for your pride 
Should stain your hearts at the judgment tide! 
0 think of it mothers, and daughters, and wives, 
Whose pride demandeth these innocent lives, 
And denounce forever so sad a thing 

As a cold dead bird with a wounded wing. 


Secret Societies. 


Secret societies have become so numerous of 
late, that an attempt to enumerate them would 
be an unprofitable task to both reader and 
Writer, 

The objects for which such societies are or- 
ganized are many and various, but all of them 
professedly good. That men should organize 
secret societies for the accomplishment of evil 
objects can readily be understood; but why 
good objects—charity, temperance, or the re- 
formation of any class of evil-doers—should re- 
quire the cover of a secret organization is not so 
clear to many minds. 

_ A secret society is one having a ceremony of 
initiation, passwords and grips or other signs of 
recognition, and requiring of those who are in- 
itiated an oath or promise to conceal these, and 
all secrets of the order from persons who have 
hot passed through the ceremony of initiation. 

Such a society, in the hands of evil and de- 
signing men, may readily become a powerful 
engine for the accomplishment of the basest of 
purposes. However good the avowed object of 








such a society may be, it may easily be per- 
verted ; so that its very existence becomes a 
menace to the rights and liberties of all who 
are not members. Disraeli, while Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain, wrote: “In conducting 
the governments of the world there is not only 
sovereigns and ministers, but secret orders to 
be considered, which have agents everywhere— 
reckless agents, who countenance assassination, 
and, if necessary, can produce a massacre.” 


oath bound political parties are dangerous to 
any nation, no matter how pure or how patri- 
otic the motives and principles which first bring 
them together.” 


any kind of a secret society was inimical to the 
public good, that he said: “ Every good citizen 
should make war on all secret societies, and give 
himself no rest until they are forbidden by law 
and rooted out of existence. 
sary to go to the history of the Italian Mafai, the 
Molly Maguires of the coal regions, or the Ku- 
Klux of the South, to show the danger of secret 
societies. The history of the labor strikes, which 
have occurred within a few years, accompanied 
as they have been by deeds of violence and 
bloodshed, is sufficient to show how dangerous 
such associations may become, even when or- 
ganized for so good an object as the securing of 
their rights to workingmen. 


societies, it is important that we carefully dis- 
criminate between that voluntary privacy which 


























Ex-President U.S. Grant said: “ All secret, 


So fully convinced was Wendell Phillips that 


ia 


»”» 


It is not neces- 


In entering upon an examination of secret 


belongs to the family, and many other proper 
relationships of life; and that enforced secrecy 
which properly belongs to evil-doers to cover up 
their evil deeds. The family is not a secret so- 
ciety : the home of the family is private not seeret. 

The individual firm, or corporation, doing a 
legitimate business, may choose to keep their 
affairs private; but, if their business methods 
are honest, they will not be guarded by an oath 
of secrecy from all of their employees. 

The religious Society of Friends has wisely 
provided that the meetings for the transaction 
of business shall be select—persons not mem- 
bers not being expected to attend them. If 
each member, before being allowed to attend, 
were required to make a solemn promise ever 
to conceal and never to reveal to any one not a 
member any of the business transacted in such 
meetings, then might the Society with propriety 
be termed a secret one. 

In. entering upon an inquiry into the charac- 
ter of these secret orders, we are likely to meet 
the suggestion that, as the secrets are so care- 
fully guarded, only those who are members can 
know the facts necessary in order to arrive at 
a judgment concerning them. 

How then are we who are not members to 
know what such societies are? 

There are two principal sources from which 
we must get our information : First—from them- 
selves, Some of these societies have publishing 
houses, and print and circulate books and papers 
edited by their own members. 

The following are among the standard books 
published by Freemasons, and admitted to be 
authorities among them: Chase’s Digest on 
Masonic Law, Mackey’s Manual, Mackey’s 
Lexicon, Sickel’s Monitor, Webb’s Monitor, 


Freemasonry. Whatever such standard works 
show a society to be, those not members are at 
liberty to believe it to be. 
of these books have entered into a solemn cove- 


selves, 
ingly profane, the penalty for the violation of 
that oath barbarous, and the whole ceremony 
of initiation childish, or, what is worse, blas- 


Morris’ Dictionary, and Rebold’s History of 





But as the authors 


nant to conceal and not to reveal the secrets of 


their society, we cannot get our knowledge of 
these secrets from them, Hence we must go to 
our second source of information. 


Second. From those who have been mem- 


bers of such societies, but, having been con- 
vinced of the immorality of the obligations 
which they had taken, have believed it their 
duty to expose these secrets to the public, that 
others might be preserved from the snare in 
which they had been taken. 
of such persons worthy of being received? Can 
we believe those who have taken a solemn obli- 
gation and have not kept it? They are to be 
believed for the following reasons: ° 


Is the testimony 


First.— Because oaths or promises to do wrong, 


or those obtained by falsehood or misrepresen- 
tation, are void and therefore are not binding. 
It is morally wrong to promise to keep secrets 
of whose character we are entirely ignorant at 
the time of making the promise. Herod did 
wrong in making a rash oath to the daughter 
of Herodias: he would have done right had he 
refused to keep it. 


The forty who bound themselves with an oath 


to slay Paul, did wrong in making such an oath, 
not in failing to keep it. 
been persuaded to join a secret organization 
may find that they did wrong in taking the ob- 
ligation of the order, and that their duty re- 
quires them to break it. 


So those who have 


Second.—Because they testify against them- 
If the oath of a secret order is shock- 


phemous ; those who reveal these secrets for the 


good of their fellow men, confess that they 
themselves have been guilty of it all. 


If their 
revelation condemns others, it equally condemns 
them. These persons are to be believed. 

Third.—Because they cannot well have any 
selfish motives in making the revelations. Their 
own personal interests would require them to 
keep these secrets not to reveal them ; for those 
who reveal the secrets of an order necessarily 
expose themselves to the enmity and opposition 
of the members of that order. 

Nothing less than a strong sense of duty and 
a resolute purpose to do it, could cause any to 
thus expose themselves to the hatred of a society, 
which, from the very secrecy its character can 
so easily defame their characters or derange their 
business. 

The number of secret societies is so great that 
we cannot notice them all, and so shall devote the 
greater part of this article to the one calling 
itself “The Ancient Order of Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons.” This is probably the oldest 
and largest of modern secret societies. From 
the two sources of information already men- 
tioned we may learn some things regarding the 
history and character of Freemasonry. Lodges 
or corporations of operative masons have existed 
for many centuries, and masonic writers and his- 
torians have carefully gathered and published 
all reference to these which can be found in 
history. 

The first Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted 
Masons was formed by four lodges of working 
masons who met at the Apple-tree Tavern, Cov- 
ent Garden, in the city of London, on the 24th 
day of the Sixth Month, 1717. “Most of all 
the existing Grand Lodges on earth have de- 
rived their origin directly or indirectly from 
that Apple-tree Tavern Lodge.” (Chase’s Dig. 
Masonic Law, p. 15.) Previous to the organi- 
zation of the Apple-tree Tavern lodge, masonry 
had been operative ; since then it has become 
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speculative. An ancient mason was a worker 
in stone or brick ; a Freemason is not necessa- 
rily a mason at all. 

Thirty mechanics’ guilds or lodges are men- 
tioned in Rees’ Cyclopedia in the order of their 
importance, twelve of which had pre-eminence 
by their age and wealth. The stone-masons were 
not of this twelve. The rivalry of these guilds 
led them to desire to have titled persons as 
chairmen. The desire for respectability, num- 
bers and fees had led lodges of working Masons 
to accept some members who were not such as 
early as 1663. (Mackey, p. 16.) Mackey in- 
forms us that the Grand Lodge at the Apple- 
tree Tavern, resolved to hold the annual assem- 
bly and feast and choose a Grand Master from 
themselves till they should have the honor of a 
noble brother at their head. (Lex. p. 169.) 
As English nobleman did not lay brick or stone, 
the lodge voted to “accept” them as members, 
and give them the “freedom” of the lodge. 
“ Accepting them made them ‘ accepted,’ and 
the freedom of the lodge made them ‘ free ; 
this made them ‘ Free’ and ‘ Accepted’ Masons. 
Thus the word ‘ free’ in masonry had no refer- 
ence to popular liberty, but meant and still 
means, ‘ entitled to the privileges of a secret clan 
or lodge,’ and the first ‘ Accepted’ Masons were 
titled aristocrats.”* (See Mackey and Morris’ 
-Dictionary, Art. “‘ Accepted.”) 

From the time when masonry ceased to be 
operative (1717) and became speculative, men 
of any trade, profession or rank were admitted 
to the lodges; and, as the wealthy and the no- 
bility were sought after, the order rapidly grew, 
and soon spread into many of the countries of 
Europe, some parts of Asia and Africa, and 
also into the United States of America. 

“The writer of the article “ Freemasonry,” 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica says: “ The 
institution is not older than the beginning of 
the 18th century, but it has been lately said to 
include more than 10,000 lodges and more than 
1,000,000 members. * * If the genuine 
legends of the craft were followed, its origin 
would be traced to the creation, the flood, or 
at least the building of Solomon’s temple. Ac- 
cordingly, one of the most popular and volumi- 
nous masonic writers of the 19th century, the 
“Rev.” George Oliver, informs the world that 
“ Moses was a Grand Master, Joshua his dep- 
uty, and Aholiab and Bezaleel Grand War- 
dens.” The writer of the article mentioned also 
says: “The Grand Orient of France has lately 
ceased to require belief in a personal God as a 
test of membership ;” and he also makes the as- 
sertion that “ masonry is to blame for keeping 
afloat in the minds of its members many of the 
most absolutely puerile ideas.” 

In the fall of 1826 an event occurred which 
checked the growth of Freemasonry in the 
United States, and for a time seemed likely to 
result in its utter overthrow. William Mor- 
gan, a Master Mason of Batavia, Genesee Co., 
N. Y., had prepared a revelation of the first 
three degrees of masonry, and David C. Mil- 
ler, an “entered apprentice mason,” and editor 
and publisher of the Batavia Advocate, had 
undertaken to publish the work. Information 
of this coming to some members of the or- 
der, efforts were made, by bribes and threats, 
to persuade Morgan and Miller to desist from 
the publication of the book. Failing in these, 
an attempt was made to burn Miller’s printing 
house, and Morgan was arrested on a false 
charge, taken to Canadaigua and committed to 





* Address of J. Blanchard. 
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the jail, from which he was secretly conveyed 
by night to Fort Niagara, where he was con- 
fined in the magazine. 

After being kept here for a short time, he 
was taken by night in a boat to the mouth of 
the Niagara River, where a rope was wound 
around his body, to each end of which a sinker 
was attached, and he was then thrown over- 
board. In the autumn of the next year, a body 
was discovered on the shore of Lake Ontario, 
near the mouth of Oak Orchard Creek, which, 
from the published description of the Coroner, 
it was believed was the body of Wm. Morgan. 

A second inquest was accordingly held, at 
which Morgan’s wife was present. She described 
the color of his hair, a scar upon his foot, and 
that his teeth were double all around. Dr. 
Strong confirmed her testimony about double 
teeth, one of which he had extracted, while 
another was broken, and indicated the position 
of the extracted and broken teeth. When the 
coffin was opened the body disclosed the peculi- 
arities described by the wife and Dr. Strong, 


and the various labor organizations have bee, 
used to bring all secret societies, even Free. 
masonry, into public favor. 

Having given this scrap of history, the mom 
particular inquiry into the character of Fre 


masonry must be deferred for a future article, 
(To be continued.) 





“Tenth Month 2nd—I have oft mourned 
when [ have reflected on the state of our Society, 
and the departure of many of its youth from 
first principles, which many of our pious prede. 
cessors suffered deeply to maintain, by imprison. 
ment and persecution various ways, even to the 
loss of life; may they seriously consider the 
impropriety of deviating from simplicity and 
plainness in dress and address, as unbecoming 
the followers of a meek and crucified Saviour, 
who declared that his kingdom was not of this 
world. May they be induced to keep within 
the holy inclosure, which is a hedge of preser. 
vation against the many snares that abound in 
a delusive world, and remember their Creator 


























and the Coroner’s jury unanimously declared it 
to be that of William Morgan. 

The abduction and murder of Morgan aroused 
the public to the dangerous character of Free- 
masonry, and also opened the eyes of many 
honest masons to the true animus of the obliga- 
tions which they had taken. 

Efforts were at once made in several counties 
for the arrest and conviction of those who had 
committed these crimes, but much difficulty was 
experienced on account of masonic sheriffs, dis- 
trict attorneys, jurymen and witnesses, some of 
the latter refusing to testify and others testify- 
ing falsely. Notwithstanding all of the obstruc- 
tions, several of those engaged in the abduction 
of Morgan were convicted of that offence, three 
entered a plea of “guilty,” and sentences were 
passed imposing varying terms of imprisonment 
upon them. 

The discussion of Freemasonry, thus forced 
upon the people, could not fail to be disastrous 
to the order. Robert Morris (L.L. D.), author 
of the Dictionary and other masonic works, 
states that out of a little more than 50,000 
masons in this country 45,000 seceded. 

Conventions of seceded masons were held, at 
which the exposition of Morgan was confirmed, 
and other expositions of the higher degrees were 
read and an attestation of their correctness was 
signed by those who had taken these degrees. 

For a number of years after these events, the 
subject became a political issue and the anti- 
masonic party elected, in some instances, rep- 
resentatives to the State Legislature and to 
Congress. 

It was supposed that masonry in this country 
had met its death blow; and other subjects in 
a few years claiming the attention of the pub- 
lic, masonry came to be regarded as slavery is 
now, as an issue of the past. Although 1500 
lodges gave up their charters, the lodges of the 
Southern States did not surrender theirs; and the 
slave power became the preserver and defender 
of masonry. Silently, slowly and secretly, the 
institution began to work itself back into public 
favor, until now the number of Free Masons in 
the United States is probably greater than at 
any previous time. The prejudices or convic- 
tions of the people have been largely overcome 
by the introduction of other secret orders of a 
less objectionable character, and having benevo- 
lent, useful, or patriotic objects. The origina- 
tors and active promoters of the minor secret 


societies have mostly been Free Masons. Thus 
Odd Fellowship, Good Templarism, the Grange, 



















in the days of their youth, surrendering their 
wills to the Divine will, to be moulded and 
fashioned according to his good pleasure—he 
alone knows what is best. 
and that ere long, to the Captain of their sal- 
vation, that so our society may yet flourish in 
primative purity. 


May they return, 


“T have felt dreadful apprehensions for those 


who continue unregenerate, going on in the 
wild career of sensual earthly pleasures, forget- 
ful of hereafter, not considering they know not 
how soon the trumpet may sound, and summon 
the soul before the dread tribunal, there to render 
account of the deeds done in these bodies, given 
to perform his will.” —Margaret Jackson. 





Items. 
Homicides.— Tie Summary states that a study of 


the cases of 15,005 convicts in the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary of Pensylvania for a period of sixty years, 
shows that the proportions of convictions for mur- 
der in the second degree during the ten years from 
1860 to 1869, to the whole number of offences was 
seven times greater than in the first ten years of 
the series; and it suggests that the disregard for 
life, born of the soldiers’ experience on the battle- 
field, had much to do with this increase. 


Nervous Contagion.—Nervous disorders, hysterics, 


and even epilepsy, insanity and suicidal mania, 


may be reproduced by morbid imitations. Durio 


the first empire in France, a soldier killed himself 


while on duty in a sentry box. During the follow- 
ing week, several other soldiers on duty in the same 
post destroyed themselves in the same manner. 


The sentry-box was burned by order of Napoleon, 


and the suicides ceased. Max Simon cites the case 
of a mechanic who hanged himself in one of the 
doorways of his shop. During the ensuing month 
twelve of his comrades followed his example, until 
the door was walled up, when the mania disap- 
peared. 

The details of crimes not infrequently lead to 
the perpetration of similar offences—so that it # 
most unwise to allow young people to feed daily 
upon the unhealthy descriptions of crime and vice, 
which some journalists spread out in their columns. 
The Summary. 
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We suppose many of the thoughtful readers 
of the public newspapers of the day must have 
been impressed with the rapid growth and pret 
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etic sports—especially among the students at 
our colleges. The need for muscular exercise, 
and the natural activity of youth have always 
led young people at schools to engage in games 
which tested their agility, skill and strength— 
and when these have been kept within proper 
bounds, they have undoubtedly been useful. 
These things ought to be regarded only as 
recreations designed to keep the body in health 
while earnestly engaged in the pursuit of those 
sudies which are to develop the mind and pre- 

for future usefulness; and it is a great 
mistake to allow them to claim the uppermost 
place in the thoughts, as is now too often the 
ease. 

The accounts which have been recently pub- 
lished of some of the inter-collegiate games lead 
tothe conclusion that they have descended to 
nearly the same level as the horse races, which 
are notoriously promoters of gambling, dissipa- 
tion and other vices. 

A Friend, who has had much experience as 
a teacher, in sending to the Editor a copy of 
the New York Evening Post, which has an edi- 
torial article on this subject,says: “Athleticism 
in this country has assumed the most exagger- 
ated proportions; and I agree with the article 
in what it says of its influence in debasing school 
and college ideals.” 

The Evening Post editorial is as follows: 


zation. The football game is rapidly becoming the | from our colleges gathered in these dens of hell, 
one leading game played by the great rival col- | and with uplifted glasses and amid revelries inde- 
leges. Its violence and its peril to limb and life | scribable, singing: 
are well known. The very methods employed ren- “ Here’s to good old whiskey, 
der it inevitable that serious injuries should be the ee See, 
frequent, if not the invariable, concomitants of the awe 
game. In one of the most fashionable hotels I met on 
There lie before me, as I write, recent reports, the evening of last Thanksgiving Day a retired 
written by students themselves ardently devoted to | 2™™y Officer, a man of wide acquaintance with the 
the game, giving the condition of the football teams | ¥°T!d, who for several years has resided at the hotel 
in a large number of colleges, East and West, in| Where we met. As we stood together and surveyed 
which reports it is frankly stated that members of | *he scene, he said to me, in substance: ‘ 
these several teams are disabled from injuries in |, This conduct is disgraceful. I am not a saint, 
numbers varying from two to eight persons in each | D¥t such a sight as this is sickening and saddening. 
team, in one college team every member but three | Look at these young men—some of them not over 
being on the laid-up list. seventeen years of age ; see their blood-shotten eyes 
A leading New York paper says, concerning the and haggard looks. And these are the men,” he 
recent contest on Manhattan Field : “ Did not more | ©°@tinued, “who are to make our laws, fill the 
than one person in that vast audience on Thanks- | !¢*rned professions, attend our families as phy- 
giving Day, who witnessed the Yale-Princeton foot- | Si¢ians, and adjust our interests as lawyers. What 
ball game, feel very much as if they were seeing a | ® preparation is this for life’s serious work, drink- 
Spanish bull fight? Seven men temporarily or per- | 2g Tecklessly, acting the part of roughs and row- 
manently knocked out at various times, butting | ties, Seizing and insulting women in the streets, 
with the head, tackling between the neck and the | P@8sing the night in houses of prostitution, and all 
knees, one player protecting his oft-broken nose = as the representatives of our higher seats of 
with black, defacing shields of rubber, all joining | *©®"™'8- 
in the promiscuous piling-up onset, and blood from 


wounds!” 


GAMBLING ENCOURAGED. 

The gambling mania is also strongly fostered by 
these contests. Betting is an almost invariable ac- 
companiment of the inter-collegiate games. Con- 
versations with students in many colleges have 
disclosed the fact that large numbers of under- 
graduates put up their last dollar, and borrow all 
they can, to make wagers on the approaching 
games. Is it an encouraging outlook that we are 
training a multitude of gamblers and devotees of 
the cup to conduct the affairs of Church and State 
in this country? 


HINDRANCE TO STUDY. 


2. These contests are unquestionably a serious 
hindrance to earnest study and to all the higher 
purposes for which colleges are supposed to be 
maintained. No one can intelligently controvert 
this statement. There may be some excellent men 
and good scholars on the teams, but it hardly needs 
argument to show that the intense excitement 
caused by these games, the time they consume, the 
spirit they engender, the habits they foster, all tend 
to draw the minds of students away from intellec- 
tual thoughts and pursuits, and all belp to lower 
the standard of scholarship and of character, which 
it is the object of a college to promote. 


DEMORALIZING EFFECTS, 


8. But we have not yet reached the most serious 
charge to be preferred against the modern inter- 
collegiate games. Unquestionably they contribute 
largely toward the moral wrecking of hundreds of 
college students. 

It cannot be denied that the great contests be- 
tween rival colleges are, with the rarest exceptions, 
scenes of rowdyism and drunkenness that one hesi- 
tates to describe. Foreseeing the serious aspects 
which the question would ultimately assume, for 
several years past I have watched these games in 
different parts of the country, and have carefully 
read all the published reports at command. I have 
also been an eye-witness of the scenes connected 
with not a few of them. On five successive Thanks- 
giving occasions I have regarded it as a religious 
duty to keep posted, by reading the daily papers of 
all kinds and by actual observation, as to what 
transpired in New York city in connection with 
the annual Yale-Princeton football game. On 
these occasions from two to three thousand college 
students are reported to have been in the city. On 
the evening succeeding the game I have visited the 
leading hotels where these collegians mostly con- 
gregate, looked into the bar-rooms and principal 
saloons, walked the streets where thousands of stu- 
dents were seen, talked freely with them, and wit- 
nessed their behavior with deep solicitude. I do 
not overstate the facts when I say that on each of 
these Thanksgiving nights the conduct of hundreds 
of these representatives of the different colleges has 
been disgraceful in the extreme. That a fright- 
fully large proportion of them drank, and drank 
without moderation, no one who saw them could 
doubt. The bars were crowded, and crowded 
largely with these young men. In one bar-room, 
unsurpassed in outward splendor, the crowd was 
almost suffocating, and the wild revels, baccha- 
nalian songs, and delirious shouts were enough to 
make a stout heart quake. No language can ade- 
quately describe the scene. Similar scenes I wit- 
nessed as I opened the door and stepped into some 
of the more famous saloons. One’s cheeks might 
well alternately flush with shame and blanch with 
sorrow as be looked upon hundreds of young men 


There is no doubt that the college athletic year 
just closed brought certain features of inter-collegi- 
ate sports to a prominence never before witnessed. 
The professional spirit in these contests has been 
displayed in an unprecedented degree, both in the 
unwonted length and severity of preliminary train- 
ing, and more particularly in the charges of foul 
play and one-sided umpiring openly and freely 
made, with what justice we cannot say. So, too, 
has the gambling mania attached itself to college 
athletics with an excess and extravagance not seen 
earlier. Of course, the crowds and enthusiasm, the 
glory of the victors and the shame of the vanquished, 
the vulgarity and lawlessness of a lot of boys let 
loose in a great city, have all been greater than 
ever before. Greater, too, we would add, has been 
the swamping throughout the entire year of all 
other undergraduate ideals by the one predominant 
and overmastering athletic ideal. 

To our mind this is the greatest evil which the 
modern development of college athletics has brought 
in its train. The other incidental evils, often 
enough remarked upon, may perhaps be fairly said 
to find a set-off in the undoubted improvement in 
health and morals which has come in with the new 
attention to physical training. But we know of no 
compensating advantage to put over against the 
distorted conception of life, and particularly of 
college life, the false standard of individual and 
college distinction, and the evident retarding of 
young men in arriving at serious and worthy ideals, 
all of which have been involved in the increasing 
glorification of college athletics. For it must be 
understood that the absorption of our educated 
young men in contests of physical strength and 
skill is no longer confined to their four under- 
graduate years; it reaches back to the fitting- 
schools and further, until it is literally a fact that 
sturdy boys just out of their kilts are taught to look 
forward to getting “on the team” as the noblest 
thing to strive for. Who will deny that when 
thousands of boys from that age up to graduation 
are giving the athletic ideal the highest place, the 
most grave consequences to character are involved ? 

We find also in the Christian Advocate, of 

Twelfth Month 15th, a thoughtful article on the 
same subject, which is evidently the result of 
long and careful observation. From it the fol- 
lowing passages are extracted : 


We have devoted considerable space to this 
subject, because we believe it is one to which 
public attention ought more fully to be directed, 
and that the officers of our institutions of learn- 
ing ought to discourage “inter-collegiate” games, 
which are sure to awaken an improper degree 
of excitement and too intense an interest in 
success. 


Our friend George W. Mott sends word, that 
the amount contributed by Friends of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting to the establishment of the 
Boarding School at Hickory Grove, Iowa, was 
$35,889.98—and adds, that there are now forty- 
seven pupils in the school. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—The Cunard steamer Umbria, 
Captain Horatio McKay, arrived off Sandy Hook at 
3.15 o’clock on the morning of the 3lst ultimo, seven 
days behind time. A fracture was discovered in her 
shaft, and her machinery was stopped south of the 
banks of Newfoundland at 5.30 o'clock, on the after- 
noon of the 23rd ultimo. 

The President has proclaimed a definitive arrange- 
ment of commercial reciprocity with Salvador, con- 
cluded on the 29th ultimo. The arrangement is to 
take effect from and after First Month Ist. 

Colorado’s total mineral production during 1892 was 
valued at $41,865,124, of which $28,161,111 was in 
silver. Her total mineral output in 1891 was $33,- 
548,934. 

The official statement of California’s vote at the last 
election shows that one Harrison and eight Cleve- 
land Electors were chosen. The People’s party vote 
amounted to a trifle over 25,000 and the Prohibition 
vote to 8,000. Three Republicans and four Demo- 
cratic Congressmen were elected. English, Democrat, 
in the Third District, was defeated by only 25 votes. 
The vote for the direct election of United States Sena- 
tors by the people was 187,958 for and 13,342 against. 

Ostriches having been successfully introduced into 
California, it is now proposed to breed kangaroos 
there. 

A company has been organized to build a dam 
across the Rio Grande above El Paso, for irrigation 
purposes. It is to cost $2,500,000. 

It .is reported that a fine vein of cannel coal has 
been discovered near Moberly, Missouri. 

On the 30th ultimo., the New York Presbytery 


TOO BARBAROUS. 


1. These games, as now conducted, are too e-sen- 
tially barbarous to be fostered by a Christian civili- 





















































































































































































voted not to sustain the six charges against Professor 
Briggs, the majorities in his favor ranging from 7 to 
21. The case will be appealed to the General As- 
sembly, which will meet in Washington early in the 
Spring. 

The city of Charleston, South Carolina, proposes to 
grant liquor licenses in spite of the law passed at the 
recent session of the Legislature, limiting the sale of 
liquor to State agents after Seventh Month Ist, 183. 

About sixty feet of the bluff at Long Branch, New 
Jersey, was torn away by the heavy surf on the night 
of the Ist instant. 

Twenty-eight cases of typhus fever developed in 
New York city on the Ist of this month, the majority of 
them coming from a cheap lodging house on Bayard 
Street. This makes forty cases within three days. 

The deaths in this city last week were 500, being 
51 more than last week, and 218 less than the cor- 
responding week one year ago. Of the whole number, 
261 were males and 239 females; 60 died of con- 
sumption; 54 of diseases of the heart; 54 of pneu- 
monia; 41 of diphtheria; 30 of bronchitis; 19 of 
apoplexy ; 16 of marasmus; 15 of convulsions; 14 of 
old age; 14 of cancer ; 13 of casualties ; 13 of Bright’s 
disease ; 12 of inflammation of the brain; 11 of in- 
flammation of the stomach and bowels, and 10 of 
inanition. 

Markets, &e.—U.S. 2’s, 100 a 102; 4’s, reg., 1123 a 1133, 
coupon, 113} a 1143; currency, 6’s, 105 a 115. 

Corron was quiet, but steady on a basis of 10}c. 
per pound for middling uplands. 

Frrep.—Winter bran, in bulk, spot, $16 a17 ; spring 
do., in bulk, spot, $15 a 16 per ton. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.00 a $2.25; do., extras, 
$2.25 a $2.75; No. 2 winter family, $2.75 a $3.15; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $3.50 a $3.75 ; Western 
winter, clear, $3.25 a $3.65; do. do., straight, $3.65 a 
$3.90 ; winter patent, $4.00 a $4.25; Minnesota, clear, 
$3.00 a $3.50 ; do., straight, $3.60 a $4.00; do., patent 
$4.20 a $4.50; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
moved slowly at $3.25 a 3.40 per barrel, as to quality. 
Buckwheat flour was quiet and ranged from $1.85 to 
1.90 per 100-barrels for choice new. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 76} a 763 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 48 a 48} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 403 a 41 cts. 
No. 2 Penn’a rye, 58c. 

Breer Catrie.—Extra, none here; good, 5 a 5}c.; 
medium, 4$ a 4c. ; common, 4} a 43c.; culls, 3} a 4c. ; 
fat cows, 2} a 34c. 

SHEEP AND Lamps.—Extra, 5} a 5}c.; good, 5 a 
5}c.; medium, 4} a 43c.; common, 3} a 4}c.; culls, 2 
a 3}c.; lambs, 5} a 6§c. 

Hoas.—Extra Chicago, 9}c.; other Western, 9} a 
98e. 

Fore1cn.—The lull in English politics has been 
broken by the dynamite outrage in Dublin, as the re- 
sult of which a detective lost his life, and the whole 
of Great Britain and Ireland was thrown into excite- 
ment. “ Harold Frederic writes to the New York 
Times that “the Gladstonian sections of Great Britain 
put in adistinctly bad quarter of an hour when the news 
of the dynamite crime in Dublin first came; but that 
was all over long ago, and now, at the end of the week, 
it is obvious that the thing has helped, not hurt, the 
Liberal party. By that [ mean it will come to be 
taken very generally for granted that the outrage was 
committed in the interest of those who fear to lose 
their places under Home Rule. This deduction is 
rendered all the easier by the fact that the Royal 
Constabulary in Ireland has been notoriously addicted 
to bogus outrages for years, and that this is on record 
in the proceedings of grand juries in all parts of Ire- 
land, friendly though these bodies always are to the 
constabulary. Nobody is saying much about this 
view of the case, but it is one of those things which 
people comprehend without words. The affair, indeed, 
created a hundred times more agitation in Ireland, 
where the people were for a day or two in a panic of 
apprehension lest the English Liberals should mis- 
construe it to the prejudice of the Home Rule cause. 
But that fear is dissipated, and matters stand now 
much as they did. 

All Europe is gloomy over the business situation. 
H. Frederick says, that “It almost took Europe’s 
breath away this morning to read the despatches from 
New York that the closing year had been one of un- 
exampled prosperity in America. If there exists on 
this side of the Atlantic a man who thinks that 1892 

has been a good year, his whereabouts is unknown. 
I should think that never before has there been such 
unanimous consensus of sentiment in the Old World 
as on this matter of denouncing the twelve-month 
which happily expires to-night. Good riddance is 







in every heart, on every tongue! England’s share in 
this general outery is strictly financial. Her investing 
and small-income classes lost about $400,000,000 in 
1891, and they seem to have lost some $600,000.000 
on top of that in this 1892. 
spirit of their race, however, Englishmen are looking 
hopefully to 1893 to set everything right again. The 
cloud of depression which shadows the passing of the 
year on the Continent has no such silver lining. It 
is not in any one’s power there to see how 1893 can 
well help being worse than 1892 even if we leave out 
of account the regularly, remorselessly increasing 
burdens upon industry, commerce and capital piled 
up by militarism. 
Russia lapsing into a state of hopeless insolvency, 
famine and turbulence, and there seems little doubt 
that there will be an early malignant recrudescence 
of cholera in Central and Western Europe.” 


31st ultimo : 
all Europe is just now in dread, is the reappearance 
of hoop skirts and crinoline. 
Worth sounded the alarm a few weeks ago, and the 
English newspapers especially are full of lamenta- 
tions on the subject. It iseven said that anti-crinoline 
societies were in process of organization, but to-day 
comes a reassuring announcement that the original 
monstrosity of a generation ago is not to be again in- 
troduced. 
fashions intended to convey is that skirts are to be 
full next year, both at the hips and around the bottom 
and that horse hair will be used to keep the folds 
from becoming entangled about the feet.” 


28th, says: 
here, and though those attacked belong to the lower 
classes, the feeling of dread that warm weather will 
herald the approach of another season of epidemic, 
grows in strength daily. The list of new cases and 
deaths is small, but it betokens that the disease is 
only quiescent, and needs only favorable conditions to 
again ravage the city. 
shows two new patients removed to the hospital and 
one death. Every precaution has been taken to check 
the disease, but it is feared that the seeds of death 
sowed last summer will yield a fruitful harvest in the 
spring.” 


“Since the North German Gazette, the official organ, 
announced that Chancellor von Caprivi would con- 
cede nothing to the opponents of the army bill, and 
that if the Reichstag refused to grant the funds neces- 
sary to augment the army effective the Government 
would resort to the rigorous practice of three years’ 
service, the agitation throughout the country has 
become aggravated. 
sends home the men serving their third year in the 
army six, and often seven months before the expira- 
tion of their time.” 


American warship, to open the Chicago World’s Fair, 
as the representative of the Queen Regent Christina. 


on the 27th ult., says: 


severely on the Circassian shore. Hundreds of deaths 
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There is an apparent prospect of 


The correspondent of the N. Y. Sun writes on the 
“A domestic or social terror, of which 


A stray remark from 


It is made known that all the arbiter of 


A despatch from Hamburg dated Twelfth Month 
“Cholera continues to claim new victims 


The report for yesterday 


The Associated Press representative at Berlin, says: 


The usage at present observed 


The Infanta Isabella, of Spain, will sail for the 
United States next Fourth Month, on a Spanish or 


The St. Petersburg correspondent of the Standard 
“A British Consul who has 
visited the famine districts of Kieff, Bessarabia, 
Khartoff, Koursk, Razan, Orel, Tula and Vorenesh, 
reports that the peasants are dying like flies, of hun- 
ger and disease. There are no signs of relief from 
the horrors of a hard winter. In Sebastopol he 
learned from a trusty source that cholera is raging 


have been reported in the last fortnight.” 

The Chronicle's St. Petersburg correspondent says : 
“Tt is stated here that 2,500,000 distressed agricul- 
turists in Central Russia will be offered inducements 
to migrate to thinly populated Russian provinces.” 

The famine in North Finland is increasing, and there 
is a movement in Sweden to renew the subscriptions of 
last year for the aid of the starving Finlanders. Al- 
though the famine is raging in Russian territory, yet 
the Finns, on account of their old attachment to Swe- 
den, look to the Swedes rather than the Russians for 
aid. The emigration of Finns is receiving a great im- 
pulse on account of the famine, which is prevalent 
chiefly among the agricultural class, who are unable 
to provide anything for the winter, owing to the 
scarcity of corn last year. 

A despatch to the Standard from Moscow says: “ It 
is reported that the Ministry of Justice has decided 
to exempt female convicts in Siberia from flogging and 
from wearing manacles, and to substitute punishment 
by restricted diet and by isolation. The decision of the 
Ministry awaits the sanction of the Imperial Council.” 


number of ranchmen on the Rio Grande border yjj 
file claims for damages for depredations committed by 
the so-called revolutionists from Texas. 
claim that the United States is responsible for not», 
pressing the outlawry which exists in its territory, 


and cities in Ontario on the 3rd inst. 
saloon is the issue, and the women are working, taki 
an active part in the campaign. 
proposed is one providing that all drinking resory 
shall be closed after seven o’clock each evening in the j 
week. Every woman in London who is a 

owner is entitled to a vote. 
and fifty names on the women’s voting list, and the 
women, with their friends, are working for the enag. 
ment of the law. They have established headquarter, 
and are making a house-to house canvass. 
can woman, named Holmes, wife of a Grand Trunk 

Railroad conductor, formerly of Syracuse, N. Y,, is at ] 
the head of the movement. 
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A despatch from the City of Mexico says that, 
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Sarah Gibbins, William Graham, James Green, For. Splecti 
ster Green, Susanna Grubb, Jane Hall, William Hall, 
T. M. Haughton, James Hobson, John Horniman, Jo 
seph Lamb, Benjamin Le Tall. (Tasmania), William “We 
James Le Tall, William R. Nash, George Pitt, Sarah } Canterb 
Pearson, Isaac Sharp, James G. Smeal (£1, 2 copies), ing me 
John Hall Shield, Eliza M. Southall, John Sykes, circulat 
Henry A. Uprichard, Robert Walker, Elijah Walms- 
ley, Charles F. Wakefield, Ellen K. Watkins, Wil few wer 
liam Allen Watkins, William Williamson, Jaco» Wig. | Friends 
ham, Susan Williams, Earnest Walter Ashby, and J yery hi 
Francis Ellington Wright, for Josiah Hall, 2s. 6d, t J xercise 
No, 13, Vol. 66 and for Robert Horne Penney, 58, § 4) mini 
No. 27, Vol. 66. ag 
tivity 
NOTICES. visit th 
Wesrrown BoarpinG Scnooi.—The General Com- J nor dai 
mittee meet in Philadelphia on Sixth-day, First Month | jpto pa 
6th, 1893, at 11 A.M. tion: ¥ 
The Committee on Instruction meet the same day a 
at 9 A.M. Society 
Wo. Evans, Clerk. my fee! 
aetna FE  traly it 
Wantep—A woman Friend, who has had experi- place, \ 
ence in the care of invalids, desires employment; wa a 
would accept a position with light work of another y 
kind. outwar 
Address “ A Frrenp,” the inc 
116 N. Fourth Street, Phila. fold ot 
ee en Re eo a ee ions of 
Marrtep, Tenth Month 27th, 1892, at Friends or no 
Meeting-house, Winona, Columbiana County, Ohio, cheese 
Marraa Dean, daughter of Jonathan and Elizabeth 
B. Dean, to ANDREW ZePPeRNICK, son of Cary and dut rf 
Lavina Zeppernick. with ; 
es | alviic | 
2 . “97 
Diep, Tenth Month 30th, 1892, at the residence of 
his son-in-law, Isaac T. Dewees, near Springville, Iowa, at W. 
BensAMIN I. TALBort, in the eighty-seventh yearof J with t 
his age. He was born in Jefferson Co., Ohio, the last don tl 
day of First Month, 1805. He was a birthright mea «O 
ber of the Society of Friends, and has always.firmly dire! 
believed in and closely adhered to their doctrines friend 
principles. Although naturally of a nervous and set en 
sitive temperament, he was during his latter days 4 This | 
very patient sufferer, and anxiously awaited the time of the 
when he should be called home, and we feel the com establ 
forting assurance that he has been called to rest; that favor 
his spirit has returned to God who gave it, Atthe 
time of his death and for a number of years previous & Cor 
he was a member of Springville Monthly Meeting of living 
Friends. tivati 
, at her home, in Somerset, New York, on the graci 
2ist of Twelfth Month, 1892, Mary A. Pruppow, and | 
wife of Thomas Pruddom, and danghter of Williaa hi 
and Ann Atkinson, of Yorkshire, England, decease 8 ¢ 
A woman of sterling character, and great humility # these 
her Christian walk. She felt that she was ready, a! eveni 
died at the ripe age of eighty, a member of No Fine! 
Monthly Meeting of Conservative Friends of Cai prev: 
—— —o = —— _ — —_" he 
WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, Wher 
No 422 Walnut Street. atren 







